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It would be difficult to overestimate the anxiety with which 
lovers of literature have awaited Lord Tennyson's biography of 
his illustrious father. If this book, so slowly prepared, had 
proved a failure, the fact would have been almost a public calam- 
ity. Such an opportunity of laying the foundations of a history 
of imaginative literature in the Victorian Age would never occur 
again, while the Letters of Matthew Arnold and the Life of 
Eobert Browning had proved to us that disappointment might 
follow on the best possible intentions of a biographer. One's 
first duty, therefore, in speaking about the massive memoir of 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson, just published by his son Hallam, is to 
allay all fears of this kind. It is possible to carp at the arrange- 
ment of the parts of this book, at the conduct of its materials ; 
it is possible to point to minor issues where the critic may be 
allowed to find fault with the art of the biographer. But in 
the main, all fault-finding must be borne down by the extraordi- 
nary wealth and fulness of the treasure produced. When a lucky 
bag is opened, and a cataract of the most exquisite jewels pours 
from it, it is absurd, on the spot, to draw attention to question- 
able taste in some of the settings. For the moment we can but 
gape in pleased excitement at the unexpected richness of the 

gift. 
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" Unexpected," I have allowed myself to say, for no one, I 
suppose, had any premonition of the variety and splendor of the 
material at Lord Tennyson's disposal. We knew that his father 
had lived a very sequestered existence, that he had taken no part 
in public affairs, that he had been a recluse and a saunterer all his 
days. External curiosity had examined every published record. 
In various volumes, of which Mr. Arthur Waugh's graceful and 
accomplished critical biography was the best, a mosaic of the 
mild events and emotions of the poet's outward career had been 
presented to us. It seemed impossible that there could be very 
much more to be said. There is nothing to be recorded about 
the career of a Cedar of Lebanon. The immobile grandeur of 
Tennyson in isolation seemed to preclude any excitement in the 
actual story of his life. All this proves, most happily, to have 
been an error. Lord Tennyson is the possessor of copious records 
and illustrations of the inward, mental life — records which ex- 
ceed in volume those which we possess of any other poet of the 
importance of Tennyson. He enables us to look behind the cur- 
tain, to see the artist at work, and it is this which raises the 
biography to a rank in the first order of such writing. 

Before we glance at the composition of the poet's character, 
a reflection may be permitted on the general impression which 
the life gives us. We are conscious in it of a singular slowness 
of progression. A sort of premonition of great length 
of days seems to have given the vital forces of Tenny- 
son a leisurely method of advance. In this he resembles 
Dante, and still more Milton, who were not afraid of 
" wasting their time," but could be silent long, and wait in 
patience for the heavenly spark to fall. By the side of poets 
fore-doomed to early death, such as Shelley and Keats, in their 
rushing passion of utterance, Tennyson and Milton are positive 
tardigrades. This involves a curious question, this precipitancy 
being apparently the sign, though of course a wholly unconscious 
sign, of a sapped vitality. But there have been cases of apparent 
hurry in those who had a vast lifetime ahead of them. In par- 
ticular, in Robert Browning, who, on the last occasion on which 
I saw him, not long before his death, surveying his long and 
over-copious poetical career, lamented to me the abundance of 
his work, and added, " I was always too much afraid of wasting 
my time." It was characteristic of Tennyson that he had the 
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fortitude, and the self-support, needful to the employment of 
long periods in apparent entire idleness, these being really 
stretches of invaluable incubating meditation. 

The extension and serenity of Tennyson's career give his 
memoir a singular aspect of solidity. At the very foundation of 
the feverish, shallow "literary life" of the last sixty years there 
is seen to extend this solid stratum of pure and austere imagina- 
tive art. Prom end to end of the reign, whatever there may 
happen to be above, there is Tennyson below, there is this one 
man, of incomparable distinction, living his life coolly, noise- 
lessly, and persistently. As I put down the second of these vol- 
umes, a line by the old Platonist, Henry More, came suddenly 
to my memory : 

" Ourselves live most, when most we feed our central fire." 

If this be true, no one has, in our age, lived more than the 
dreamy hermit of Parringford, for certainly no one has fed his 
central fire more sedulously. And this, it appears to me, is the 
secret of the strange fascination of this book. It is a record, so 
full as perhaps has never before been given to the world, of the 
growth and progress of the mind of a great imaginative artist. 

The reader will naturally inquire what is the most important 
of the new features of an external kind which are added to our 
portrait of the poet. The answer must certainly be the revela- 
tion of the crisis, hitherto concealed with absolute success, which 
threatened, in 1844, to overwhelm his health and his material ex- 
istence. Leaving the consideration of this for a moment, we may 
briefly refer to the interesting fulness in which the home-life in 
childhood at Somersby, already partly known to us, is detailed. 
The Cambridge period, 1828-31, is still but faintly defined for us 
in a few pages. The letters written by the poet to Arthur Hal- 
lam were all destroyed by the father of the latter, an inestimable 
loss to us. Those who were at college with Tennyson have al- 
most wholly passed away, and little of the history of his mind in 
those important years is preserved. To the anecdotes and im- 
pressions collected by Lord Tennyson, I may perhaps be permit- 
ted to add one of some interest, which I think is new. The 
venerable Master of Trinity, Dr. Thompson, told me that on the 
occasion when he first saw Tennyson, I suppose in 1828, the 
undergraduates were trooping in to dinner in Hall, and at the 
door he observed a very tall lad leaning against the doorway and 
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hesitating to enter, his lustrous eyes like those of a frightened 
animal. Dr. Thompson said that he could recall, after sixty 
years, this sudden picture to his mind's eye with complete dis- 
tinctness, and that he was struck from this first moment by the 
magic of the face. Some of the phrases Lord Tennyson records 
for the first time are very interesting. Of a hasty speech the 
young poet remarked," That's the swift decision of one who sees 
only half the truth," and of a certain person," There's a want of 
central dignity in him." 

It is probable that the inner life was progressing in silence 
during these undergraduate days, in which Tennyson seems to 
have awakened little or no interest in the minds of his elders and 
teachers, and a sort of inarticulate enthusiasm in those of a few 
select contemporaries. Unfortunately, his Cambridge letters ap- 
pear to be lost. One fragment of a somewhat alembicated 
epistle to an aunt — " I wish to Heaven I had Prince Hussain's 
fairy carpet to transport me along the deeps of air to your co- 
terie " — seems to he the only scrap of his correspondence from 
Cambridge which his biographer has been able to discover. He 
sat " owl-like and solitary " in his rooms, and they were not in 
college. To myself, the most luminous touch is found in a story 
that Whewell, his tutor, suddenly called out in class, " Mr. Ten- 
nyson, what's the compound interest of a penny put out at the 
Christian era up to the present time ? " with the result of mak- 
ing the unwilling young mathematician swim up out of what 
proved to be the entrancing depths of Virgil. I observe that 
Lord Tennyson mentions the excellent though irregular classical 
training which his father and his uncles had received from Dr. 
Tennyson at Somersby. In illustration of this, perhaps I may 
mention here that the poet told me that before he went up to 
matriculate at Trinity, his father insisted on hearing him recite 
by heart the entire four books of the Odes of Horace, an ordeal 
through which he satisfactorily passed on successive mornings in 
the rector's study. 

The romantic expedition of certain Cambridge undergradu- 
ates to Spain, in 1830, in aid of the insurgents under Tor- 
rijos, remains shrouded in the deepest mystery. Lord Tenny- 
son rather oddly remarks, " No further information upon 
this business has been preserved," and we are left to gather 
that, for some reason or other, his father was not inclined 
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to talk about it in after-years. It was a serious matter : one 
of the young English enthusiasts — Boyd — was caught by the 
Spaniards and shot on the Esplanade of Malaga. On the imag- 
ination of Tennyson, whatever may have happened to him, it is 
certain that the gorges and cataracts of the Pyrenees laid an im- 
press which it never lost, and which frequently appears in his 
writings. Moreover, in this wild expedition, and in the midst 
of breakneck adventures, he wrote part, at least, of his exquisite 
poem of "(Enone." 

When the undergraduate days are closed the new light thrown 
on the evolution of Tennyson's character becomes at once more 
vivid. The sudden and terrible grief of losing Arthur Hallam 
is seen to have been critical in the emotional career of the poet, 
but it is found to be a fable that it paralyzed his nervous energy. 
A friend writes early in 1834 : " Alfred, although much broken 
in spirits, is yet able to divert his thoughts from gloomy brooding, 
and keep his mind in activity." The first artistic production of 
this period of overwhelming sorrow was, as we now learn, " The 
Two Voices," which originally bore the gloomier title, "Thoughts 
of a Suicide." Prom this remarkable poem, by far the most seri- 
ous that the poet had yet been inspired to write, Lord Tennyson 
quotes a MS. stanza cancelled by his father, not for any weakness 
of execution, but from its dismal excess ; it comes after " under 
earth": 

" From when his baby pulses beat 

To when his hands in their last heat 

Pick at the death-mote in the sheet.'' 

The entire record of the effect of the loss of his exquisite 
friend upon the temperament of Tennyson, the modification of 
his mental attitude which ensued, the gradual growth of the poem 
which eventually became " In Memoriam," and the severe self- 
tuition in solitude at Somersby, all combine to form a chapter of 
equal novelty and importance which we can do no more here than 
indicate. 

The material conditions under which Tennyson lived in his 
early years have, until now, been carefully concealed from the 
world. His son, with a proper frankness, makes no further 
secret of the story, and it is of an extraordinary interest. Each 
of the children of the old rector of Somersby had, it seems, a little 
patrimony. As far as Alfred was concerned, it was just enough 
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to enable him to liye in extreme simplicity, and cultivate the 
muses on a cake of bread. He felt, as Pope and Gray, Words- 
worth and Browning felt, that poetry can be pursued best by a 
man who possesses neither poverty nor riches, but who has just 
enough to live upon without carking daily care. That Tenny- 
son's income was very small is obvious. He was long betrothed 
to Emily Sell wood without any prospect of marriage ; in 1839 we 
find him writing to her, with a noble simplicity : " Perhaps I am 
coming to the Lincolnshire coast, but I scarcely know. The 
journey is so expensive and I am so poor." Two years later, on 
account of his poverty, she was forbidden to write to him any 
more, and even after the publication of his two volumes of 1842 
had made him famous he lived in very cheap lodgings in the 
north of London. In the course of that year he sold his little 
estate in Grasby, Lincolnshire, and was persuaded to put this 
and all his other property, including a legacy then just received, 
into a semi-philanthropic undertaking, a project for some sort of 
aesthetic wood-carving. The promoter of this scheme seems to 
have been an addle-pated enthusiast, and in a very short time he 
and his scheme were absolutely bankrupt. 

Tennyson lost every penny he had in the world, and at the 
age of thirty-five, with set habits, a total inability for ordi- 
nary work and a highly-strung nervous system, he found himself 
face to face with absolute indigence. He fell into a condition of 
acute hypochondria, and in the course of it " his friends de- 
spaired of his life." He was placed, for many months of 1843 
and '44, in a hydropathic establishment in Cheltenham. As he 
was slowly recovering, Sir Robert Peel was induced to give him 
a Crown Pension of £200 a year, and it is hardly too much to 
say that it is to this intelligent act of royal favor that we owe 
the existence of a great body of incomparable poetry. It cer- 
tainly is very curious, and will startle the majority of Lord Ten- 
nyson's readers to discover, that, in the very meridian of his 
career, the poet was reduced to utter penury, to the level of the 
Otways and Chattertons of harrowing narrative. Never was a 
pension more patriotically given, or more exactly in the nick of 
time. In the very month when it was granted, Tennyson wrote: 
" I have gone thro' a vast deal of suffering, and I begin to feel 
an old man." He had now a primrose path stretching before 
him, and nearly fifty years more of life to enjoy it in. 
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Another critical period, the record of which is entirely new 
and of entrancing interest, deals with the composition and the 
public reception of " Maud " in 1855. The nation was in a 
feverish and even hysterical state, and the Laureate's attitude 
was far from being the popular one. But the degree to which 
Tennyson was attacked and traduced has never been made pub- 
lic before. He was bombarded with letters from strangers, of 
which a specimen is here given : " Sir, I used to worship you, 
but now I hate you. I loathe and detest you. You beast ! 
Yours in aversion, * * *" No doubt this momentary revulsion 
was very useful to him. His intelligent admirers soon formed a 
bodyguard, and there was a reaction of intense popularity. But 
he had been much surprised and hurt, and to the end of his days 
he used to grumble at the cruel way in which " Maud" was at- 
tacked for its " rampant and rabid bloodthirstiness of soul," 
and, less absurdly, for the " key of extravagant sensibility " in 
which it was pitched. Now, if " Maud" be admittedly unequal, 
no sound critic will question that it is the poem of Tennyson's in 
which the variety of hi3 genius is illustrated in its most dazzling 
and luxuriant fulness. 

Dealing in this desultory fashion with what is of most strik- 
ing novelty in these delightful volumes, it may be well to refer 
in passing to the section of letters interchanged between the 
Queen and her " noble Poet Laureate," as she calls him in a very 
touching letter of Oct. 6, 1892. This correspondence, of unique 
interest, covers nearly twenty years, and gains in warmth and 
depth as it proceeds. It is conducted with great dignity and 
loyal gravity on the one side, with a winning, womanly sweet- 
ness on the other. In 1885, the signature of the Queen's letters 
becomes more intimate; henceforth she is "always yours 
affectionately." If those who are foreign to our institutions 
desire to understand why Her Majesty is the object not merely 
of an almost superstitious national devotion but of the positive 
affection of all classes in England, these straight-forward, 
exquisitely human and unaffected letters to the most illustrious 
of her subjects should tend to resolve the enigma. 

The main value of these two volumes, however, lies not in 
the illustrative matter that adorns them, or even in the additions 
which they make to our acquaintance with the career of their 
subject, but in the extraordinary light which they threw upon 
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the nature of his intellect and temperament. Of this the world 
has hitherto known little, Tennyson walked among us with- 
drawn, silent, in a penumbra of dignified personal mystery. 
Care was taken by himself and by those who surrounded him to 
hedge him off from all the perturbations and reverberations of 
social and public life. He was like the Rose in some mediaeval 
romance — to get a sight of him it was needful to contend with 
thorn-hedges and confront at least one dragon. Those who read 
this biography carefully will, I think, be of opinion that the 
necessity for this protective system resulted in large measure from 
the crisis of 1845. Before that time he had been highly strung, of 
course, but robust to an exceptional degree. Brookfield had said to 
him after some feat of strength, " It is not fair, Alfred, that you 
should be Hercules as well as Apollo." But after the breakdown 
of health, which was slowly cured at Cheltenham, the nervous 
system seems to have been always frail, always easily liable to dis- 
turbance. It was the pious and the successful labor of those 
around Tennyson to minimize the strain of life and muffle all its 
shocks. Thus, and thus only, was he able to live the unique life 
for which immortality designed him. 

To help us to form an idea of what this arcane and hieratic 
existence of Tennyson was, of what occupied the thoughts of the 
high-priest in his secret bower of consecrated laurels, a large 
number of more or less eminent elderly persons — several of whom 
have already since passed behind the vail — have contributed their 
memories and impressions. These are in the highest degree un- 
equal ; of these observers there are some who lived with this 
astonishing person for years without, as it seems, ever once per- 
ceiving him. Others are so anxious to please the surviving mem- 
bers of the family, that they produce a portrait " faultily fault- 
less, icily null," which possesses no atom of resemblance. Nothing 
is more curious than the absence of eye among Englishmen of 
acknowledged intellectual power ; they reflect, they assimilate, 
but rarely indeed are they able to see. Among the blind and the 
one-eyed a real phenomenal artist seems miraculous, and we are 
almost dazzled by the extreme merit of the recollections of Mr. 
Aubrey de Vere. I do not hesitate to say that, after the letters 
and fragments of Tennyson's own, the most precious portion of 
these volumes is what we owe in it to Mr. de Vere. 

Although, then, the scope of this review precludes quota- 
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tion, I must allow myself to cite from these recollections one 
short passage, as an example of what it is which makes the whole 
record so precious. Mr. Aubrey de Vere says : 

" Our many conversations, in those pleasant years, turned 
chiefly on Poetry, a subject on which Tennyson could say 
nothing that was not original. It was easy to see that to discern 
the Beautiful in all around us, and to reveal that beauty to 
others, was his special poetic vocation. In these conversations 
he never uttered a word that was disparaging, or tainted with 
the spirit of rivalship. One of the Poets least like himself, 
Crabbe, was among those whose merits he affirmed most une- 
quivocally, especially his gift of a hard pathos. The only poet I 
heard him criticise roughly or unfairly was himself. ' Com- 
pare,' he once said to me, * compare the heavy handling of my 
workmanship with the exquisite lightness of touch of Keats.' 
Another time he read aloud a song by one of the chivalrous Poets 
of Charles the First's time, perhaps Lovelace's ' Althea,' which 
Wordsworth also used to croon in the woods, and said, ' There ! 
I would give all my poetry to have made one song like that !' " 

These particular memories belong to 1842. What shelves of 
pompous biography would we not surrender for a few such notes 
of Milton's talk at Horton or Spenser's at Kilcolman ! 

This paragraph, however, skilful as it is, is quoted here not as 
a specimen of the art of Mr. Aubrey de Vere, but because it exem- 
plifies the central characteristic of Tennyson's life. It was a 
life absolutely devoted to the service of Poetry. No mind of 
equal vigor, perhaps, was ever occupied for so long a period in 
the unbroken cultivation of the highest form of lit&rary art, and 
of absolutely nothing else. Science, politics, invention, the prog- 
ress of education and philanthropy, the thousand-and-one occu- 
pations of a country life, to all these he was vividly and sensitively 
alive, yet all were approached diliberately from their imaginative 
side, and if dealt with at all were dealt with poetically. Tenny- 
son was called a dreamer, even by some who knew him well ; I 
am bound to say that on the rare occasions when I had the 
honor to be in his company, this was not my impression, nor is 
it the impression which I carry away from his own notes and 
correspondence here revealed to us. No man, I should venture 
to say, was less a dreamer, but with the intense resolution of a 
practical man of affairs he drew all themes, all forms of action 
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and reflection, into the vortex of his own " affairs," which was 
the creation of delicate poetic art. 

In his preoccupation with ideas of poetic workmanship, Ten- 
nyson walked about the world forever prepared to seize, with 
delicate exactitude, impressions of physical beauty. In all his 
journeyings, he was watching for effects, for conditions, for 
phenomena, which he could use as the illustration or the orna- 
ment of moral ideas. What makes this new biography so in- 
valuable is the evidence that it gives of his mode when at work. 
And the first place must be given to his incomparable study of 
the sea. It is evident that the movement of water was the phy- 
sical fact which, in the whole of nature, gave Tennyson the most 
acute pleasure. All of us know the exquisite, and we may have 
thought the somewhat bold, image with which " Audley Court " 
closes. Here is the source of it, in a note made at Torquay in 
1842: " I saw a star of phosphorescence made by the buoy appear- 
ing and disappearing in the dark sea." The sea on the coast of 
the English Channel displeased him; it is "not grand," he wrote, 
" only an angry, curt sea." 

" The finest seas I have ever seen are at Valentia, on the 
west coast of Ireland, Mablethorpe, in Lincolnshire, and in 
Cornwall. At Valentia the sea was grand, without any wind 
blowing, and seemingly without a wave; but with the momentum 
of the Atlantic behind, it dashes up into foam, blue diamonds it 
looks like, all along the rocks, like ghosts playing at hide and 
seek. When I was in Cornwall it had blown a storm of wind 
aud rain for days, and all of a sudden fell into perfect calm. I 
was a little inland of the cliffs, when, after a space of perfect 
silence, a long roll of thunder, from some wave rushing into a 
caVern, I suppose, came up from the distance, and died away. 
I never felt silence like that." 

But at Mablethorpe, too, he had his grand phrases about the 
" interminable waves rolling along interminable shores of sand." 
And at Bonchurch he notices " a little salt pool fluttering round 
a stone upon the shore " ; and again in Ireland " claps of 
thunder on the cliffs, amid the solid roar " ; and at Babbicombe, 
in Devonshire, the marks of the tide " like serpent-coils upon 
the deep." 

It appears that when he was in the vein he would make 
dozens of notes of this kind, the majority of which were never 
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used. He said that his nature-similes — and we know how 
innumerable they are in his published works — were taken from 
his own observation of .nature. " If by chance I find that one 
of my similes is like that in any author, my impulse is not to use 
that simile." Many of his friends have heard Tennyson express 
a humorous exasperation with Wordsworth or Keats for having 
already "used" some beautiful observation of nature, which he 
also, and quite independently, had made. He was extremely 
near-sighted, to a degree which made it dangerous for him to 
attempt to ride or drive, and yet, as is often the case with near- 
sighted people, when his attention was concentrated on an 
object he observed more accutely than any one. The reader of 
these volumes will recall many instances of this, none more sur- 
prising than that in which the poet, having gone out to listen to 
the song of the nightingale, remarks on the glow-worm radiance 
of her eye, lighted up in the darkness by catching the moonlight 
on its convexity. 

But there was a stage of great interest between these inces- 
sant notations of the aspect of nature, and the employment of 
them as hewn and polished stones in the temple of his poetry. 
It appears that Tennyson was in the habit of selecting the most 
striking of his notes, and of fashioning them into verse, which 
he stored away for future use. Many are now embedded in the 
marmoreal structure of his poetry, and could not be detached 
save with a hammer. Others, the majority, perhaps, still lie in 
the architect's yard, ready for the service which they never 
found. Few relics of the great dead would possess a more sacred 
and mysterious attraction than one of those copy-books which 
Tennyson used to carry about with him, ready to receive, at a 
moment's notice, the sudden seed of song. Thus, walking in 
the Isle of Wight, he rapidly jotted down : 

" As those that lie on happy shores and see 
Thro' the near blossom slip the distant sail," 

and in the grounds of Park House : 

" Before the leaf, 
When all the trees stand in a mist of green," 

and, more succinctly, when he stood above the Rapids of the 
Shannon : 

" Ledges of battling water." 

Doubtless many of the great poets have thus improvised under 
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the cope of heaven — one thinks of Gray and his delicious couplet 
about the wood-lark — but we have rarely been taken into their 
confidence, and never so completely as in this case of Tennyson. 
Sometimes, moreover, these notes or single lines would prove, 
not the ornament of poems merely, but their actual germ, as, for 
instance, the " Charge of the Light Brigade," where the phrase 
" some one had blundered " formed the nodus around which the 
whole lyric, in crystallizing, took its form and metrical move- 
ment. 

A considerable number of new poems are found scattered 
about the pages of these volumes, mixed up, in what must be ad- 
mitted to be an annoying fashion, with citations from well- 
known published pieces. Lord Tennyson, indeed, overdoes the 
trick of quotation, forgetting that his father's works are in the 
hands of every educated person. It has been stated in the news- 
papers — I do not find it repeated in the Life itself — that the 
verses here printed for the first time are the residue of a large 
quantity of similar matter submitted by the present Lord Ten- 
nyson to a committee of friends, and that what is not here 
printed has been destroyed. One is not inclined to bewail this 
destruction, for the world is glutted even with beautiful things ; 
but one would like to know who the friends were. The prin- 
cipal effect made on my own mind by the reading of the new 
poems is one of increased respect for the poet's critical acumen. 
There is not a single piece here which is quite good enough to 
bear comparison with his finest work, not one which it is conceiv- 
able will live in the memory of multitudes, as so much of his 
verse does. The finest, by far, can in no sense be called " new " ; 
this is '* The Hesperides," which appeared in the " Poems " of 
1833, and has often, archaeologically or surreptitiously, been re- 
printed. Lord Tennyson gives it here, with accents written by 
his father ; in collating it with the text of 1833, 1 find three dif- 
ferences of reading. The Dragon's eye, which was " scaled," is 
now "sealed"; the forces which used to "make" the apple 
now " keep " it ; and the Daughters Three are no longer 
" Bound about," but " Round about." None of these appears to 
be an improvement, and it would be interesting to know whether 
they represent genuine afterthoughts of the poet or are merely 
slips of pen or press. Lord Tennyson, by the way, invariably 
speaks of "the < Poems' of 1832." Bibliography recognizes no 
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such volume ; he means the " Poems " of 1833, and the fact that 
the book came out before the earlier year had quite expired is no 
reason for misnaming it. We must keep to the date on the pub- 
lished title page, or we become hopelessly confused. 

It is with the greatest unwillingness that we drag ourselves 
away from the consideration of this biography in further detail. 
It is a book practically inexhaustible ; no such contribution to 
the purest literature has been put before the world for years and 
years. The character and temperament revealed in it are unique, 
and yet their possessor strikes us not so much by his unlikeness 
to his fellows as by his elevation above them. 

Tennyson was a hidalgo of the imagination ; the bluest blood 
of intellectual aristocracy flowed in his veins, and in all things, 
even in the smallest, there was apparent on him the stamp of an 
incomparable distinction of mind. His son's biography, of 
course, is frankly and patently a eulogy. One feels, in reading 
his pages, that his father looms before him like a priest, sacro- 
sanct, so that the filial instinct is almost extinguished in the 
blaze of worship. It is a very pardonable excess which makes 
a son regard such a father as something supernatural ; we also, 
who were not in that happy nearness, who merely sometimes 
might see the great man pass by in the gloom of his spectral 
beauty, could scarce throw off a sensation that he was more than 
mortal. But there is another side to this question, and plainly 
this apotheosis of filial and friendly worship cannot hope to re- 
main the only portrait of Tennyson. We must have in the course 
of time the nodosities and the wrinkles, the rents in the prophet's 
purple mantle. But the great point is that he is now self-re- 
vealed in such magnificent proportions that caricature and even 
unfriendly photography may for the future do precisely what 
they will. 

That Lord Tennyson has realized that his portrait will be 
commented on seems doubtful. A curious feature of this 
biography — a feature of which the reader only gradually becomes 
cognizant — is its remoteness of impression. Nothing is here that 
is not very old or belonging to a world that flourished long ago. 
I think it will be discovered, if we examine the book carefully, 
that no person under sixty years of age has been asked to con- 
tribute any recollections or experiences ; the solitary exception 
consisting in a few excellent paragraphs by Mr. F. W. H. Myers. 
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I am far from reproaching Lord Tennyson for this preoccupation 
with the elderly. The middle-aged and the young have plenty 
of time hefore them to preserve for ns their memories of the 
poet. It was important to secure the reminiscences of those 
who were passing away, and, in fact, since 1892 quite a large 
proportion of these — Lord Selborne, Tyndall, Locker, Proude, 
Jowett — have passed away. But there is nc question that this 
absolute boycotting of the less ancient voices gives to the book a 
curious caducity, a sense of stirring the dust among yellowing 
papers, in the recesses of an ancient desk that smells of pot- 
pourri. I observe with surprise the omission of certain names. 
Other readers will doubtless notice other lacuna that appeal to 
them ; in particular, the almost total lack of reference to Amer- 
ica, in which enthusiasm for Tennyson began so early and was 
so warmly sustained, will, I am afraid, cause a disappointment 
which I cannot think unreasonable. For all these things, one 
excuse lies ready to Lord Tennyson's hand — the mass of his ma- 
terial was overwhelming. 

In short, the figure of the biographer will in all probability 
be deemed somewhat unsympathetic, and his tone not unfre- 
quently be resented. His approach, I admit, might be more 
urbane. But I am not inclined to cavil at the spirit in which he 
writes ; this is a ease in which a little arrogance is more than 
pardonable. Lord Tennyson is not a writer by profession, and 
although the picturesqueness of some of his narrative does great 
credit to the clearness of his eye, from him must not be expected 
the graces of the finished literary artist. But his roughness is 
not unpleasing to me ; I respect, and I almost admire it. It is 
the growl of the watch-dog guarding his Master in his sleep. 
Or, to change the simile, it is the artisan throwing open the doors 
of a monument which has at last been completed. The public 
may look at it or may refrain. But he knows that there is some- 
thing there, for which he himself claims no credit, which will be 
the object of impassioned curiosity as long as the English lan- 
guage endures. And he is justified in so believing. 

Edmund G-osse. 



